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CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE 



COTTON. 



To rEKKMAN Hunt, Esq., JMiior o/ the Merehmt^ Mafftai'K tie. 

Tbb readers of tke "Merchant^ Maffozine" will recollect tbat in the 
number for November, 1840, an article was publishedin relation to the onl- 
lute and mmiufature of cotton at the South, fnmi.hed bj me. That artole 
has had the effect to call fortli considerable diaeussion m the colnmns ot the 
newspaper press, and, «n.lly, a review from the pen of A«os A. Uwb«»oi., 
B.q,otB«ton, which appeared in the December (18«) nnmber of the 
MirehanU Miuadm, and that of January, 1850, under the head of J He 
Cmdilkm oM Prntpeel, o/ AmMm, Coltm Mam/tuUm, m 1849, and 
to which the foltaing remarks are intended a. a reply. Before proceeding, 
however, t» discuss the subject in question, the wriler would beg leave to 
make two or three preliminary ob«ir»ationi 1st. The caption of Mr. Law- 
rence's review, as he pleases to term it, is a sort ot rust, mtended, no doubt, 
to lead the reader away tiom the tme question. My article wm not based 
on the cotton manufactures ot America for 1849, nor for any other partieu. 
lar vear It was an abridgement of a pamphlet published at the request ot 
others, and extensively dreulated at the South and Sonth-Wes^ based on 
the (teneral condition of the cotton manufacture m America and Great Brit- 
ain for a series ot years, and the 'prospect' as to what might be done at 
maiu&ctnring in the South. Of coune, in trealing the snbjecl, respect was 
had to the advantages the South possessed over the North for the prosecution 
of the business. Of aU this, in his animadveisions on my estimate, ot cost 
proflts, to, Mr. Lawrence takes not the slightest notce, but represents me 
is staSng, as my prices of cotton, the value in the New York market. He 
maycontider sich conduct gentlemanly: I consider nothing gentlenianly 
that is unfair— and Mr. Lawrence must have known that he entirely misrep- 

'"in the »»nd place, I consider Mr. Lawrence totally incompetent to dis. 
cuss such a subject ; and it is his name alone that gives his opinions rejpect, 
ini it any weight. This I pledge myKilf to prove to the letter, before Ihave 
done with him. He is neither a mechanic nor a practical mannliiotiirer ; 
and is probably not much better qualified to make up a correct judgment on 
the subject in question, than he would be M command a ship «t »«• In 
the thi'd place, his pretended review is entitled to no sort of respect, because, 
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as I will show, it is false in many of its statements, and a portion of them 
will be proved so by his own figures, and the statistics from which he pro- 
fesses to derive his fects. From beginning to end it is illusive and deceptive ; 
whether ignorantly so on his part, or for the purpose of countoracting my k- 
forte, and to discourage southern competition with northern manufactm^rs, 
he best knows— and respecting which the candid reader is left to judge. On 
the whole, it is a sort of production for which a common schoo!-boy would 
richly merit a rap on the knuckles, had he studied the simple rudiments of 
arithmetic, and learned the difference between a cotton spindle and a power 

We will commence our review of Ike reriew, by noticing, first, one of his 
pretended corrections. Evidently struck with horror at the startling appari- 
tion of southern competition vrith northern maunfactnrers, in reference to 
the proposition to manufacture all our cotton at home, Mr. Lawrence, with 
apparent perfect confidence, exclaims — " From what source can labor and 
skill be derived, to set in operation an amount of machinery so vast as is 
here contemplated J And from what quarter is to proceed the capital re- 
quired for the enterprise !" Ave not these very sage queries to be started by 
a financier, apolitical economist, and si manufacturer ? Forty years since, in 
New England, it would not have sounded strange to hear such inquiries ; 
seventy or eight? years since, in Great Britain. But in both countries ihey 
havebeen satisfactorily solved, and now sound perfectly absurd and ridicu- 
lous. With the exception of comparatively small beginnings, what has cre- 
ated the manufacturing capital, and called skill and labor into operation, but 
manulactories themselves 3 Can Mr. Lawrence tell ! And why should not 
the South do the same, eppecially with the enormously increased facihtiea 
Europe and America now jiford, and her advantage of furnishing the cotton- 
miD with raw material from its proprietor's own field, at the market value of 
one and ■ a half cent, to two cents per pound less than it costs the manufec- 
turer at Lowell, and at least three cents per pound less than is paid for it in 
Great Britain! Thus fer, in Europe and America, Mr. Lawrence's problem 
has found no difficulty of solution ; and still the looms and spindles increase 
by thousands, and the capital increases by millions — maugre all pretended 
apprehensions of the paucity of labor, skill, and money — as, wituess the new 
city of Lawrence, and the mammoth establishment m progress at Hadley 
Falls, to say nothing of other smaller ones going up in various places. If 
Mr. Lawrence and his friends are so extremely fem^'ul of a lack of labor, 
skill, and capital, they should be less earnest than their actions would seem 
to indicate, to transfer the manufacture of cotton goods from Great Britain 
to JVew England. They should cease to erect theii' large manufactories, and 
petition Congress for a bounty on British imports, matead of a high protective 
duty. This might quiet tlieir fears for a time. 

But the above queries, as far as they are intended to mean anything, are 
thrown out to mystify the reader, and, if possible, to intimidate the people of 
the South; and thus to discourage them from the attempt to improve the 
advantages they possess for a successful comiwtition with the North. He 
knotra, and so does every manufacturer, that they have not even the sem- 
blance of iact. By the statement that manufacturing is a " legitimate " bu- 
siness for the South, and must extend there, he would seem inclined to ^ve 
the southern people encouragement to go on ; but this is a seeming, only, for 
throughout he uses every eflort in his jrower to neutralize their energies, and 
to cast obstructions in tlieir way. What is the character of his fears as re- 
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Sects labor, skill, and capital ? Do«3 his sympathetic soul take the alarm ! 
he very much distressed with fearful anxiety, lest "oiu- friends of the 
South " should ruin themselves by the prosecution of a branch of business 
which has made Great Briton the banker of the world, and left. New Eng- 
land but a short distance in the rear ! _ _ 

His tender soul cerfednly deserves commisseration, and it is hoped he will 
carefully bottle up his tears, as a memento of fraternal piety, to be handed 
down, as a sacred rebe, to future posterity. But it may he that the gentle- 
man's sympathies go with " our friends at " Lowell. It would not be won- 
derful, seeing he is one of the brotherhood. They may possibly extend them- 
selves to the new city of Lawrence, and to other regions of the North and 
Eist. Who knows t Doubtless he must eommisserale the poverty and suf- 
ferings of such men as the Lawrences, the Appletons, and a host of others, 
who have found the manufecturing business such a losing afiair, that they 
have not probably made more than fifty or a hundred thousand dollars each 
by it per annum, for some time past. Poor souls ! Their doughty champion 
is probably fearful that the southern people, should they go largely into the 
business, may reduce those small incomes to still lower figures, and thus bring 
the poverty-stricken souls to absolute destitution ! It is hoped his fears may 
not be realized to such an awful extent I 

But as a business-man, does not Mr. Lawrence know that capital will al-. 
ways seek profitable investment ! That a lucrative business will command 
it at first, and will continue to create its own means afterwards ! Does ha 
not know that labor, Uke every other commodity, will seek the best market, 
that skill will do the same, and that a lucrative business can afford good prices, 
and will command both ? He may have known a particular branch of busi- 
ness to suffer embarrassment for a time, from their scarcity, but he never 
knew, and never will know, any Incralii e buaness to fail entirely, or to suffer 
very material permanent injury, from the want of capital, labor, and skill. 
From the present state of the world, and the vast amount of wealth ah'eady 
accumulated, and being accumulated, and the rapid increase of population, 
especially in this country, the South has nothing to fear in these respects. 
Let tlie people there multiply cotton spindles as fast as New England has 
done, and is doing, and they will not be under the necessity of suflering a 
defeat in the enterprise from the want of labor, skill, and capital. The his- 
tory of seventy years past will fully confirm this. 

The people whom Mr. Lawrence so affectionately terms " our southern 
friends," and of whose interests he appears lo be so extremely careful, must 
feel themselves highly flattered by the picture of them which he draws ; and 
they must be very happily, not to say strangely, constituted, if, as he repre- 
sents them, they are " satisfied," as he says they are, with the state of things 
he has detailed, He says the planters of the South receive and are satisfied 
with a lower rate of interest than the British manufacturers, or even tlian 
our own ; an assertion, by-the-by, which Mr. Lawrence himself attempts to 
disprove on the very next page 1 Yet it is true that they do receive a lower 
raf« of interest than the British or American manufacturer either ; but that 
they are "satisfied" with it, is not true. This we shall show. He goes on 
to say — "Though there are many rich men in the large cotton-growing 
States, the number of moneyed men is very small The planters are gene- 
rally in debt, more or less, eitherfromhaving extended their business beyond 
their means, or from the habit of anticipating their incomes, by borrowing of 
tlieir cotton factors, the banks, or by credit at the stores." This picture is 
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correct in most of its detmls ; and, if true of the four '^ great cotton-growing 
States " wliieli Mr. Lawrence particularizes, wliat must it be of the others — 
such as North and South Carolina, Tennessee, &c ? And what is the cause 
<rf this state of things 3 Mr. Lawrence inasts that there is not an overpro- 
duction of cotton. If there were not, then the supply and demand would 
keep pace with each other. The planter would be, as he seldom is, one party 
in the establishment of a price, which would have relation to the cost of pro- 
duction, and some respect to a fmr profit on the business. But it is not so. 
There has been nearly all the time, for ten years, a large redundant stock on 
hand. The planter has been compelled to sell for the prices offered him. 
And those prices have yielded him returns so small, that he has been com- 
pelled to keep in debt, and to anticipate his income. The cotton planter, as 
a general rule, hves in a much more frugal manner than the northern man- 
ufacturer, or even than the agent and chief officers of his eatabUshment. Why, 
then, is he not rich ? Why is he not a moneyed man ! Why is he always 
in debt ? Simply, and for no other reason than, though a few very large 
operators on the very best lands make money, yet by £ar the greater portion 
are able, with the most prudent management^ to do but little more than 
"make both ends of the year meet." This is no fiction. It is a picture 
drawn from personal observation and long acquaintance, and not sketched 
from fancy, in Mr. Lawrence's counting-room or study. And, as to the lai^ 
amount of lands remaining unsold in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Arkansas, for want of capital, this story is pure fiction, and carries incontro- 
vertible evidence of its feUaty on its own iace. If those lands were wanted 
for the purpose of cotton culture, were of proper character for that purpose, 
and could be worked to a profit, how long does Mr. Lawrence suppose they 
would remain unsold in market for want of capital ! Any smart, active, and 
prudent man, at the South, with a few hundred dollars in his pocket, may 
obtain nearly as many acres of these lands ; and even if he has no money, 
he can obtain them on credit. Why, then, are they not taken up ? For 
two or three simple reasons, which cotton plantere know, and well understand. 
1st. But a small proportion of them ate adapted to the growth of cotton, 
even if more cotton lands were wanted. 2d. Because there is already more 
land appropriated to the growth of cotton than the demand for the article war- 
rants. 3d. As the consequence, a fertlier extension of the business would run 
it down still lower, and inevitably prove a losing operation to all concerned. 
These only, and not the want of capital and population, are the reasons why 
lie above-named lands remain unsold. If the culture of cotton had returned 
profits and created capital in an equal ratio with those of its manufacture, 
the cotton-growing States would, at this moment, have all the necessaiy cap- 
ital and populatJon to carry out new enterprises, as well as New England, 
But they have not, and the reason is, .that their business is not equally pro- 
ductive. In iiict, as the history of ages fully attests, no people, purely agri- 
cultural, can make profits equal to those realized by manufacturers, nor create 
wealth as rapidly, 

_ As to the cost of cultivating cotton, I have but few words to say, but those 
will be sufficient. The estimates given by me are not my own. They are 
from plantora who own and cultivate the best cotton plantations on the Mis- 
sissippi ; and taking theirs at the highest estimate, and others at the lowest, 
as to quantity the average will be smaller even than that I have given ; 
while it is well known that Uie smaller crop per acre on the medium and poorer 
plantations, as in all other agricultural operations, is produced at a higher 
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cost per pound than on tJie best. My average estimate, tberefote, allows to 
tlie cotton planter a greater return than the iacts would warrant. 

Mr. Jjawrenco undertakes to disprove my position that there is an over- 
production of cotton. Let us see how well he succeeds. He says, the 
quantily produced in 1845 has not been equalled since, IJll 1849 ; and what 
does this prove, even though, as he says, manufactories have moch increased, 
both in Great Britain and the United States. In 1843 they might possibly 
have produced cotton enough to supply the fectories for seven years, with 
all their increase, and rdsed ntme for the succeeding five years. "What then ( 
Would not this have been an overproduction ? Yea : the plantera might 
have suspended operations for seven years, and would not the quantity of 
1843 been an overproduction of the very worst kind ? Would it not have 
been a ruinous affair to the planter to have had such a stock on hand, di- 
minishing only in the ratio of the annual consumption J And yet, according 
to Mr. Lawrence's logic, this woidd not have been an overproduction, because 
it was all purchased and consumed in the course of seven years ! And how 
would prices have ranged ? Let us now look at the markets during those 
sis ycMS, firom 1843 to 1848, indusive. In 1843, the amount raised in this 
country was 3,378,875 bales. On the 31st day of December, 1843, there 
remained on hand, in the British market, 785,950 bales, including that from 
India, &C. In 1844, the American crop amounted to 3,030,409 bales. 
Here was a Ming off in the crop ; but the entire stock on hand, as above, 
December 31st, had increased to 903,110 bales; an increase of 117,160 
bales, the over production (f 1843 and 1844 ; and, in 1845, by means of a 
still more redundant crop of 2,394,508 bales, the stock on hand December 
31st, reached 1,055,270 bales. From that period to 1848, inclusive, the 
stock on hand December 31st, of that year, had only diminished to 496,050 
bales. Every year of this period, therefore, the planter had to go into the 
market with his cotton, witii that market' already supplied with a quantity 
varying from one-fifth to nearly one-hidf his entire crop. During the firat 
three years of this period the quantity of American cotton alone on hand in 
the British market, exceeded the entire consumption in the United Staf«s,by 
667,771 bales; and, during the last three years, it fell short of that quantity, 
by 567,876 bales. Thus, during the six years, the quantity of Atn^ican 
cotton on hand in the British market, on an avenge, somewhat exceeded the 
entire consumption in the United States. Thus, up to the close of 1848, 
the European and American manuiiicturers combined, with all their increase 
of spindles and looms, had not reUeved the American planters of the redund- 
ant production of the previous six years ; for there was then on hand 
496,050 bales, of which 272,230 were American, brides those in continental 
Europe and the United States. But Mr. Lawrence admits that there was an 
ove^p^oduction of 616,000 bales in 1843, which has not been entirely dis- 
posed of till 1849 ; yet he considers this as no overproduction at all. But, 
to my obtuse intellect, it appears to me that this must be something worse to 
the planter than a regular overproduction of 100,000 bales a year, for six 
years. He has had it to compete with in the market all tiie time, less 
100,000 Mes per annum, to press down prices, besides having so much pro- 
perty lying dead. 

Another hap-hazard statement of Mr. Lawrence is, that^ in addition to 
the amount stated by me as being received by the planter for his cotton, 
there should be added $20,000,000 for "com, potatoes, pork, &c.," sent to 
market. The cotton planters would rejoice, no doubt, to hear such a piece 
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of intelli^nce aa this, provided they eould believe it true, and Mr. Lawrence 
would just inform tiiem where they should call for the money. jThey wili 
find it in coined moonshine, on deposit in tie invisible vaults of that gentle- 
man's air-buiit castle. It never had any other existence, aa every cotton 
planter well knows. The estimated cost of the culture of cotton, contained 
in my article, included the cost of raising cotton only, and which embraced 
the cost of other products either to be purchased, or raised on tho plantation, 
such as provisions, &t., necessary to the labors and laborers of the cotton- 
field. If Mr. Lawrence can find any " corn, port, potatoes," Ac, to abstract 
from these, without starving the laborers, he must be a keen economist. For 
one, I have not yet learned the art of feeding people at home with " corn, 
pork, and potatoes," and sending said "com, pork, and potatoes" to market, 
too. But, if he will cast his eye back a few pages, to the article of Professor 
0. F. McCay, in the same number of the Magazine which contains tbo cele- 
brated veracious review before us, he will see Qiat gentleman intimates a state 
of things something different from this snug little $20,000,00 for com, 
pork, potatoes, &c. The Professor says, when speaking of the cotton plant- 
as, with tie view to keeping up prices in market ; " Let them continue their 
endeavors to divert their labor to other purauits ; let their extra capital be 
devoted to the building of railroads, mills, and iactories ; let them extend the 
cultivation of sugar, wheat, and com ; let them raise at home their own 

Erk, mules, and horses ; let them encourage domestic manufactures of all 
ids." It would seem that Professor McCay, though located among the 
cotton-growers, and, as his article shows, a pereon of extensive observation 
and much intelligence, had a mighty notion, as we Yankees say, that the 
planters make too much cotton for the ma-ket, and too little corn, pork, &o., 
for themselves. He had eridently not yet had an inkling of the aforesaid 
imadnary $20,000,000, and probably never wilt have, unless the perusal of 
Mr. Lawrence's review should cause him to dream of them. 

Another serious " error" real or supposed, Mr. Lawrence has discovered 
and rebuked. He says that, in making my comparisons, the price of cotton 
is put at six cents, when it should have been put at the present rate of twelve 
or thirteen cents. To this I reply, in the first place, when my article was 
written, no such price for cotton was known here, as he names, and, what- 
ever he may think on the subject, or would have done, it would not have 
been quite fair or honorable, in my view, to make a price in anticipation, to 
accommodate him, and to aid him in msjting out a case. The prices named 
by me, are i^uite as high as the average for the last ten years. In the second 
place, neither of the prices named by me was stated, or intended to be sta- 
ted, at any time, for " twenty days," or twenty hours, as the prices in the 
"New York market," as he seems to wish his readers to beheve. Had he 
read my article with one eye half open, he would have seen, and probably 
did see it. My estimate, based on actual results — results which I pledge to 
make good in my next — was intended, as the fects fully show, to apply to a 
sowlhern mill, with the cotton at the j)laniati(m value. My real estimate, or 
rather the estimate of the cotton planter, was six cents per pound returned to 
him ; but, to have it flail high enough, in the estimate made in detail by me, 
it was put down at seven cents. So much for the honest fairness of the re- 
view, (f) and for the truth of what I have here stated, the reader is referred 
to my article. But to show still farther the sophistry, or something worse, 
of the review, its author admits the prices of cotton must fall, during the 
coming season, or the prices of cloth rise, or both. And yet, even under 
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tlA cooviclion, ke M, ft,iH wilk m foi BOth.mg adopted alma,i tta kigk- 
«.t price o( cotton tor ten y»i. a> it. average vdno, wken tkat pnce wa. mj- 
k.oL, wkick ka. even no. prevailed but &r t«o o, fcee montk. and wktd. 
ke contea*. can continue but a sfcort lime, mthout a me m tke pnee ot 
ololk ■ and for notadopting a low price of doth, wkich he confescs has not 
Sen Ik^avlli. for mL?h.n ni/e month, past! I ".".t have been «*h., 
"fool or a kn«e, to maltc .uch a .talement, and yet .uch ,. tke .tatemcnt 
tke author of the review msm. to think I ougkt te. kave mad. 1 St 11, 1 
care not wkat ptie. cotton may beat, for tke eoune of trade w,k, m the long 
ran reeulate Ike price, of clotk accordingly. Tkongh Ouctnations do, and 
wiU o»nr, a. in all other branches ot homes, mannfecturmg :«"•»?«- 
bnd will, a. it .ver has done, pay a kand«.me proht; aid the .ontkern 
mlTacinrer, all otkcr tki.g, bSing equal, can ?■■=?,» P'»«' ■"""fPt'S 
a. all tke dilBiren<» tet.een tke co.t of cotton in tke cotton-iic d., and it. 
<»,t at Lowell ; and Ihi. will be 120,000 per annum at kaat on tke ,— ty 
con.nmcd in », "Smt class mill," in tke Banntafn" " •1""*»8' "0. U. 
Oa tkis .uhiect, however, my next article will treat m tull. „ „, „nn 

Anin • I am called te aciount tor the companKin of the kbon of 51,000 
peSo^ in the New England cotton-mill,, in 1889 with Itae of the kbor™ 
ff theeotton-iield. in the South, or rather, tk. product, of their labor, iindm 
which I am accused ot a tremcndou. error. And why thi. accusation How 
isthi. mighty error delated and exposed I We shall sec. He says, Ihongh 
the value ot the cotton .a. put down at six osnte per pound, the p ante r.^ 
ceived tkirteen cent, tor it tkat »me year. And "kat ilocs ke "PP»« ' 
kave been about, for mote than twenty year., that I Aould not know the 
p"l orcotra. well a. he, and eapially f* frT'1 f mS 
Lm which his own information i,, or ratkcr skonld be d.nved I Won^dit 
kave been fair or konoraU. in me, in attempting to make «»^ '»' *« "'S^ 
ation and at the teque.1 of other., a .tatement ot what might be expected 
a. the roult. ot iSnuSicturing operation., under the be.t .ystem, to oomt 
them to old mill, running at a los., and cotton, eleven year, .inee, at tour- 
teen cent, a pound in the'southern market,"when «™ »>1^ ™ l» «J*? 
at a reductioli of cost of more than 25 per cent, and turn off more and bet- 
ter prcaluct by 25 per cent, and when, notwithstanding the high P"c« of «* 
ton in 18S9, and I portion of 1849, it. average value m that ™ market 
has not exceeded eijbt cents, nor ret„»ied to the planter ".ore tkan sixl 
Buck might have suited Mr. Lawrence'. not»n of hones y, and ^«^'^ 
pritfe to hi. object 1 but not «, with me. My object, m Biat eomp™ 
was the general relative amount of capital and value of product-nol m Ike 
vSr 1839 in particular, hut tor a series ot year, j and hence, without .aying 
injthing of price, in that year, either of cotton or dotta, a &ir "emge lor 
eleven Tear, was made of the price ot cotton, and the pnos of cloth taken at 
the low .tandard of 1849. Whether my course, or that wmted ont by my 
reviewer, be the fair and honorable one, 4 left to penon. of candor to udge. 
Bull deny the statement that planter., in 1830, received thirteen cent. Mr 
pound for Ihdr cotton. During that year, Georgia towed cotton averaged 
but six and three-quarters pence per pound in the I,iver[«)ol market, (see 
Waton'. Cvclopidia of dmm.rce. Art. (iitton, and the average pn«. ot 
thU cotton w4 higher than that of any other d««npl,on of Am.ncan cotton 
the small quantity of Sea Wand excepted. Taking, therefore, all de.cnptions 
of American cotton together. Sea Island excepted, the average pnce for the 
year in the Liverpool market, did not exceed thirteen cento per pound. 
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The duty alone was more than one cent per pound, to which add, for 

fraight, commissions, insurance-, draya^, &c., one and a half cent, and 
you leave the everage price in the American market ten and a half 
cents, instead of /o«»-(«m, with a return to the planter not exceeding nine 
and a half cents, instead of thirteen. So much for the assumed tacts to 
correct my supposed error. During the entire period, up to this time, the 
price in the American market has Mm short of an average of eight cents ; 
and when I average the planter's return at six, I have the authority of his 
own estimate, as well as that of the best informed editors of New Orleans, 
Savannah, &c, who, in stating the value of the crops, state them at six cents 
per pound. 

Let the foregomg statements be tested by recurrence to official data, and 
then let judgment be made up hetween Mr. Lawrence and me. Will he now 
please to recollect, that in making my estimates for southern mills, his atten- 
tion IS cited for the cost of cotton, not to Lowell, nor to the New York mar- 
ket, but to the cottm plantatimi. Whatever other silly notion he may at- 
tribute to me, he certainly cannot suppose me quite mad enough to think 
that the cotton planter would send his cotton to New York, for the pleasure 
of going there to purchase it at an advance of 30 per cent in price, to send 
back ^ain with an additional cost of 30 per cent more, to supply his own 
spindles and looms. Suppose, now, one of Mr. Lawrence's " first class mills," 
with a capital of 1360,000, (and some of them have less than that,) to man- 
nfecture, into sheetings No. 14, 1,800,000 lbs. of cotton per annum, as my 

first class mill " will, and to make a dividend of 8 per cent, with cotton at 
the Lowell cost. Is it not a plain case, that could the cotton he liad at the 
plantation price, if only one cent pw pound less than its cost at Lowell, the 
(Utterence would be $18,000, or 5 per centon the capital of $360,000? Add 
that to the average 8 per cent dividend, and you make it 13 per cent. If 
the Lowell manufacturer could realize such an advantage by having cotton 
grown in Massachusetts, instead of Alabama, why should not the southern 
manuftcturer realize it, with the cotton-field almost within haiUng distance 
of his own mill ? ^ 

Again : my statement is disputed, that the value of the annual product 
of the British mills about equals the amountof capital employed; and, in 
order to correct me, the review states that the amount set down by me is 
only the value of mills and machinery, and there is employed, besides, a 
floating capital of $1 10,000,000. On this point it is unknown to me whence 
Mr. Lawrence derives his information, but probably from the same, or a sim- 
ilar source, from which came the veracious statement that the planters, in 
1839, received thirteen cents per pound for their cotton, and it is very pro- 
bably deserving of about the same degree of credit. Baines says that, in 
1838, the value of product fix)m the British mills was £31,338,693; and 
'the capital employed," about £34,000,000. Waterons, in 1840, taking 
Baines' statement as a guide, says that, though manufactures had very much 
mcreased, yet, by reason of quicker returns, Ac, capital had not undergone a 
corresponding mcrease. Here is nothing said about "fixed " and "floating " 
capital — the expression is, "capital employed," and which common sense 
would dictate to mean the entire capital. This, however, be it as it may, is 
a matter of little importance to the subject ; for, if the British mill cannot 
be made to equal the amount of its entire capital, "fixed " 'and "fioating," 
with Its annual product, I am fully prepared to show, and to prove, and 
promise to do it in my closing number, to Mr. Lawrence's satisfaction, that an 
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American mill can do it. He may bear this in mind, and call me to account, 
if I feii to fttlfiU the promiae to the letter. . , 

My calculation was to meet my reviewer in this number, on the subject 
of the cost of steam-mills ; amount of capital necessary, quantity of product, 
cost, ifec; but, as he has devoted his second number, in a great measure, 1« 
those items, I shall pass over, for the present, what he baa said of them m 
his liist, until my second number, that they may all come before the reader 
in their proper order, and that the fellacy of his visionary dreammgs may be 
the more readily exposed. Let us now advert to his groans of agony over 
the hapless fat« of the poverty-stricken manufacturers of Lowell, and else- 
where. The present high prices of cotton, and low prices of goods, seem to 
have afflicted him with nightmare. The cry of thirteen cents per pound,- 
and six cents per yard, seem to stalk before him like frightful gobhns, froni 
which be has no means of escape. But, if be could only hear the sound of 
his own voice, he might derive consolation from the accents of his own hps. 
Hear him. The price of cotton, he says, mnat fall, or the price of goods 
rise, and perhaps both, the coming season. Did you ever !— as Aunt Chanty 
would say ; and yet this same Mr. Lawrence, the gentleman who has said 
this, is troubled ahnost to death about the high prices of cotton, and la some- 
what testy with me because I have not based my calculations on them, as 
though thev had been the average ruling prices for the ten years past, 
and were certain to be for half a century to come. My respects to the gen- 
tleman — I am not subject to nightmare. 

That some mills are now running at small profits, and others at a loss, is 
a iaet as well known to me as to him. 1 will also whisper in hia ear another 
fact equally true. There are some mills which always have run, and always 
will run, as long as they run at all, at a small profit; and there are others, 
wUch, making little or nothing in the best of times, must lose money when 
the times are close and pinching. But all this is no more the fault of the 
manu£acturing business, than it is the fault of wind and sails, that a common 
mud-scow will not cleave the bosom of the sea with the same velodty as the 
clipper-buiit pilot-boat. But, in order to show that even the best of cotton- 
miUs make little or nothing, Mr. Lawrence gives his readers a list of some 
twenty-four of what he terms "first-clasa mUls," which, according to their 
declared dividends, as copied from their books, have eamed, on an average, 
for eleven years past, but httle more than 8 per cent per annum on their 
aggregate capital. There may be some difference of opinion as to what con- 
sUtutes a first-class mill, and some doubts whether declared dividends always 
represent the amount of profits. If a tirst- class mill means one that will 
turn off the greatest amount of product, of the best quaUty, mth tlie smallest 
capital, and the lowest cost, he has not one in his Ust, as shall be proved, 
beyond the reach of doubt, in my nest number. And then as to dividends— 
what criterion do they aiford, by which to judge of the amount of profits ? 
None at all. A company may wield a capital of $300,000, and owe one- 
half of it. They may earn $150,000 in one year, or 50 per cent on the 
capital ; and, instead of declaring a dividend, take the profits to pay the 
debts. There are a great many companies, one of them as wealthy and as 
successful as any in New England, which latter was established m 1 808, and 
the others since, whidi have never declared a dividend; but all have made 
money. And how with the "first-lass" Lowell companies? Have they di- 
vided all their profits 1 Or have they reserved a great proportion of them 
from year to year, to bring up a nominal capital to a real one, and to build 
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new and extensive cotton-mills, as moat of them have done \ Mr. Lawrence 
has given us no light froTn the books, on tliis point. One compajiy, to be 
sure, he t«]ls us, has made a stock dividend this year of 25 per cent, which 
amounts to $500,000. This money has heen expended in the erection of a 
new cotton-mill. This amount, and more, was on hand last year; but, had 
Mr. Lawrence's statement been made out then, we should have heard nothing 
of it, Is it not true, that vast amounts of profits from Lowell mills have 
thus been reserved and invested, even witbm ten or five years past, for which 
not even stock dividends have been declared ? If so, what reliance can be 
placed on Mr. Lawrence's columns of declared dividends, as to the amount 
of profits f Who can tell by tHem whether the profits have averaged 8 per 
cent, 18, 28, or 50? Some of these mills ate reported, in 1849, with two 
thousand more spindles than in 1845, and so on, up to twelve thousand 
more ; yet they represent no increase of capital stock. How is this, if the 
business has been bo extended by means of new subscriptdons ! In that case, 
would not the capital stock have been increased in the same ratio f There 
is some hocus-pocus about it, which we leave Mr. Lawrence to explain by 
reference to the "books of the compaay." If he cannot explain it, there 
are others who can. 

In this number, the attention of the reader will be invited to but one more 
paragraph contained in the review, and that near the commencement of the 
first part, as the calculations which the affected shrewdness of its writer, be- 
fore alluded to, will be treated of in full hereafter. In that paragraph, he 
says : — " To carry out the plan of withholding cotton," (from the European 
market,) " it will be necessary to obtain the passage of a law impoabg an 
export duty. Without this, it would be impossible to prevent it from going 
abroad, as soon as the withdrawal of a portion had produced its effect of 
raising the price in Europe." Of all the laughable propositions ever made 
by a wise man, no one ever exceeded this in absur^ty — no, not even that 
laid down by some other modem Solomon, the extraction of gold from ^nger- 
bread. One would think that the southern planter, as a free American citi- 
zen, had the right to withhold his cotton from the European market, if he 
should think proper so to do, without an export duty. The planter, when 
he found he could make more money by working up his cotton, than by 
sending it abroad, would require no prohibitory duty butvhis own interest to 
induce him to keep it at home. The Yankee farmer requires no prohibition 
to induce him to refrain from sending to market the hay necessary to feed 
his own cattle, and the grain to fiitten his own pork. And, as to the southern 
planter, much of a simpleton, and as easily gulted, as Mr. Lawrence appears 
to think him, he knows rather too much to send abroad the cotton required 
for his own cotton spindles, duty or no duty. But Mr. Lawrence intimates 
that the effect of the withdrawal of a part from the European market would 
be to raise prices in that market, and hence induce the exportation of the 
article. What wonderful sagacity ! Would it not have suggested ilself to 
the merffit tyro in mercantile a^irs, that, if the European spinner should 
bid up a high price for cotton, the rise in this country would be proportion- 
ate \ Where the benefit to result to the-planter from sending abroad, when 
he w ould realize for it, at his own door, as much as it would return him 
from a foreign market, while he would, by retaining it at home, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, participate in the benefits to be derived from its manu- 
facture 3 

A ain : in what way can a British manufacturer compete, now, wifh the 
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manufecturer of K"ew England ? By lie manufacture of fabrics rflr[uiring 
much labor, and little stock. The higher the price of cotton, then, flie less 
able wiU he bo to keep up the competition. Were cotton thirty cenfa per 
pound, instead of ten, in the southern market, now, insurance and commis- 
sions would be 200 per cent higher ; and the same would be true of insu- 
rance and commissions on the transportation and sale of his goods. These 
would become a heavy entry on the wrong side of his ledger, and with which 
he could not compete with the southern manufacturer, whose cotton would, 
in such a case, come at from three to four cents a pound less than it could be 
obtained for by the British spinner. Indeed, at the average plantation value 
of cotton for the last ten years, and with "first class" steam "mills," the 
descriptions of cotton goods manufactured in this country could be turned off 
as cheaply as in Manchester, England, and probably at lower rates, and defy 
3\\ British competition in the markets of the world, unless prevented by for- 
eign prohibitory duties ; and the southern people would make a much more 
handsome profit by means of the operation, than by sending their cotton to 
Europe. Increase manufectories as fast as we please, and Mr, Lawrence 
need entertain no distressing apprehensions as to a deficiency in the supply 
of cotton for them. " Our aouthem friends," having once lairly embarked in 
the enterprise, and fully tested its advantages, will not, for the mere purpose 
of accommodating the British manufacturer, send him the stock required 
for their own mills, maugre all attempts to frighten them out of their prop- 
erty with the stale old sing-song, now republished by Mr. Lawrence for the 
nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, of low diridends and sunken stocks. 

Having now said all that is necessary in this number, we will dismiss the 
subject for the present, with a promise to the reader that in the March num- 
ber of the Ma^zine, all the estimates called in question by Mr. Lawrence 
shall be confirmed, all his objections answered, and all his fellaciea exposed ; 
including that heterogeneous and contradictory tissue of felse and deceptive 
statements which almost entirely make up his closing number. 



LETTER II. 



To Fbeemak Hunt, EsO, I^ditor of the Merc-haiUt' Magazine, etc. .-— 

Having little time or space to spare for circumlocution, permit me, in contin- 
uation of my rejoinder to Mr. Lawrence, to come directly to the poin( in a plain 
and straightforward manner. In his last number he promises, in the ouisat, 
to "give some more &cts," to confirm the conclusions already reached. If 
he had said "some more fallacious statements, to give color to conclusions 
already jumped at," he would have come much nearer to the statement of a 
fact than he has in almost any other statement he has made. Let us pro- 
ceed to examine "some more facts" of his, and ascertain how far they wil! 
stand the test of trulh. 

Mr. Lawrence says that he does not admit stsam-mills into the " first class " 
because "they have a radical defect;" hence, it is presumed, he selected 
twenty-six water-mills as the fitting representatives of that order, because 
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he supposed them to have no " radical defect." One would suppose that a 
" first class cotton-mill " should contain the best machmery, undei the moat 
perfect arrangement, with the most perfect combinations, and capable of turn- 
ing oft' the greatest amount of product per spindle in a given time, of the 
hestliuality, and at the lowest cost. That this perfection and capability can 
be created within the walls of one building as well as of another, without 
respect to the species of power to be applied, every man of common sense 
and discernment will at once see and admit. Mr. Lawrence's "radical de- 
fect," then, must exist in reference to steam-power, instead of water-power ; 
and if we can show that steam-mills will and do make more goods per spin- 
dle than water mills, in a ^ven tame, of better quality, at less cost, and hence 
at a greater profit, we shall show, by the same process, that what he is 
pleased to call "a radicd defect," that excludes them from his hstof "first 
da^s mills," is truly an improvement that exalts them above that class. For 
the dedMon of this question, I rest on facts to be given by and by, and am 
ready to abide the result. For his show of facts, Mr. Lawrence has selected 
four steam-mills, which I shall name in the following order :— The Ports- 
mouth Mill, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Globe Mill, James Mill, and Barl^ 
lett Mills, Newburyport, and Naumkeag Mill, Salem, Massachusetts. ' 

Of the Portsmouth Mill, the gentleman says it "was erected in 1845-6, 
after a course of lectures deUvered in that town by General James.". By 
the omission of any explanatory word, and without even a note of punctu- 
ation in the sentence, the writer has left it fwrly to be inferred, under the 
drcumsfeuicea, that not only the "lectures" were "delivered by General 
James," but also that the mill was built by him. The only comment I shall 
oiler on this statement, is, that I neither built nor planned the Portsmouth 
Mill, have had nothing to do with it, and never saw it. The Portsmouth 
people were told by me, what were and still are, my views of the beneflfa to 
be derived from the operations of cotton-mills in seaport places. Very true, 
the business of the Portsmouth Mill has heretofore proved a failure. The 
Naumkeag Mill, built at the same period, has made handsome profits. Why 
has not the Portsmouth Mill ? Because, unlike tbe Naumkeag, it has been 
appropriated to a branch of the manufacturing business new in this country, 
of which there was much to learn. The same difficulty occurred with the 
first attempt to manufacture nufusaeline de laines, at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, and the losses were so great, that the capital stock of the company 
came down to more than 15 per cent below par. Yet the enterprism^ pro- 
prietors of the Portsmouth Mill, instead of being chuckled at for their losses, 
in the vein of Mr. Lawrence, are worthy of diflerent treatment. It is grati- 
fying to know that this company has entered into arrangements with the cele- 
brated J. DuN^lE^ Esq., for printing their lawns, and, under their present 
management, are doing a good business. 

The business of the Globe Mill may or may not have proved a failure. If 
it has, so has that of many water-mills, m their infancy, in all respects as 
good as Mr. Lawrence's " first dass mills." That is no proof of " a radtcal 
defect in steam mills:' The fdlure of that mill to do a profitable business 
is owin" to no such cause, nor is it in the least attributable to me. True, 
the mill was built according to my plans, though not under my imrnediate and 
sole supervision. I was em^oyed merely as an engineer ; and the mill was never 
run a single week by me, nor under my direction, nor m accordance with my 
advice, in consequence of the rejection of my counsel m the matter, and 
the determined opposition to all my efforts, satisfied tiiat I could exert no 
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bfluence for the benefit of the compyny, I left it to ite fate. ITie fato which 
Mr. Lawrence says overtook it, waa predicted by me at the time, in abetter to 
the president and directors. That a profit might have been made by them 
IS, however certain ; for, before cutting my connection with the miU, I offered 
to take it to run on my own accoimt, at a handsome rent, and to give a satis- 
lactory guaranty for the fulfilment of the contract on my part. My offer was 
rejected, and if the company has lost money by the mill, that is their fenlt. 
i he J ames Mill. This mill, Mr. Lawrence says, is " sometimes held up as 
a mode for all steam-mills." We wUl chaUange bim to point out its emial 
among his " first class " water-" mills." He says-" It waa put in operation 
in 1843; and partially, it was so ; but was not completed and in ftdl opera- 
tion, till the middle of October, 1845. And still, during the whole time, 
from ite tJKt start in 1843, to the date of Mr. Lawrence's article, he admiS 
small dividends, regularly, amounting, in all, to 28 per cent One would 
think this was pretty well, under the circumstances. But what are the facts 
with regard to this mill ? The plan on which it was first projected, included only 
from 5,000 to 6,000 spmdles ; and estimates were made accordingly. From 
time to time, as new subscriptions were tendered, the plan wasenlarged, until in 
1845 as above stated, it was completed and put in fiill operation, with ab^ut 
17,000 spmdles. Notwithstanding the gentleman's outery about (he excess of 
the cost of this mill over the estimates, yet it is well known that its new stock, to 
the amount of $50,000, sold at auction in State street, Bo5ton, at a handsoiiie 
per centage above par. In tiie case of this mUl, as in that of othere, divi- 
dends do not tell the story about earnings. Since the mill went into opera- 
tion, a new and expensive reservoir has been constructed, and real esUte wxt- 
d^, paid for front the earnings; and, from the same source, an addition 
has been made to its cash capital. For tiie futile, it is very probable, Mr 
iawrenee may be satisfied with the amount of profits. 

" To show the uncertainty with which estimates are made," Mr. Lawrence 
goes on to state a variety of such, made, as he says, respecting the cost 
of the James MiU. Untiiie as most, or all of them are, it is only necessary 
here to pomt out the Jesuitical course pursued by him, to reach a false con- 
dusioii at la^t, and to leave a false impression on the minds of his readers 
Recollect— the gentleman had already said that the James Mill had 17000 
spindles ; but, in detwhng what he calls the estimate?, he only comes up to 
11,000 which were to cost *189,000, but which were found to have cost over 
?250 000. Now, the truth is, the entire mill, with nearly 1 7,000 spindles in 
complete operation, cost something short of 1246,000 ; or more than $6 000 
less than he has put down for 11,000. What dependence can be placedon 
any statement from such a source! The dividends amount to 30 percent, 
instead of 28, as stated by Mr. Lawrence. 

In saying that neither tlie James nor NaUrakeag Mills had paid simple in- 
terest to its stockholders, Mr. Lawrence, in a note, says the BartJett Mills 
built before the others named, "have been more successful," though thev 
cost $334,000, instead of $265,000, which is the firat estimate. Have any 
of Mr. Lawrence's "first class mills" been more successful than the Bartlett, 
from their commencement S This question he did not choose to decide be^ 
cause, forsooth, " steam-mills have a radical defect," which excludes them 
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I was employed merely as an engineer, to fill it with machinery, and put it ,l 
operation, and, as agent, to run it. Mill No, 2 wiis planned, eonstiuctod. 



from hu « first class." By the way— Bartlett MiU No. 1 was erected before 
1 saw It, and before I had anything to do with it, or with the company ; and 
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and .t^Tted 1) me .nd ran under m, dnreetion, to. . length of time. le.t 
th^ enllemm .t aid go ol in a p.roii.m, m contempl»Uon of tt« liglit- 
fill exw^ of ¥69 000 in tliis case over tlie estimate, as he says, 1 would con- 
sole him with two "tn^refacW in connection with it. One is Hat a good 
deal more w» added lo the expenditure on thebuUdings, 4c, than had been 
contempl.ted it the m.lanc. of William Barllett, Esq, a very huge .lock- 
h,ldei and ,ho refused to hare anything to do with the hnsincs unless he 
Lid be sratite 1 in that respect. The other ,, that there are 2,000 spm- 
Ses mire m the mills than the original designs and esOmates mduded. Mr. 
Lawrence if he did not know these facts, might have learned thorn bnt he 
seems not 1 1 haT. cared much about coupling « »>« /«*, ' unle.« Jey »«• 
such as would help to "confirm the conclusions" which hn had olrraSj 

" Thf Naumkeug Mill is another of Mr. Lawrence's subjccte of animadver- 
sion which heS. was built at a cost very wide of ita estimat., and whidi, 
thoiwh a •' very jne mill," has not paid tbe stockholder simple interest (8 
perlnt) on the investment. Notwithstanding .11 this assurance, Mr. Law- 

S<« is 'altogetta' "»S >» "• •"""■ '^? •»" P™"*' '>»'j£ r™' 
this will also fully show that the Portsmouth and Globe steam-mills built 
at the same time with the Sanmkcig, might have been made profitable es- 
iblishmente. H. says the Kanmkei« Mill contains 2*.»»» »P'f »;. J'"' 
he ouAt to have known that it contains something over 81,000 spindles. 
Werclt trae, as he ^.ys, that the mill cost t680,000 wiU, its appurtenants, 
then with 24,000 spiidles,ils cost would have been «28i per spindle. But, 
conliUnini »^ it doe., 81,000 spindles and upward, the cost per spindle 
riTSeduced to a'tractio. lei than .22. This » »«« » "J^ JS*"*^ 
lor, masmuoh », it would make a difference of more flian »80,000 m the 
cit of a steam-mill of 10,000 spindles. Bnt Mr. Lawrence do« not seem to 
h",ea..y.tos«ath««m.Hittm.. The Nanmkeag Mill with il. apputo- 
anci. did not, however, cost «680,000. I am sorry to be under the neccs- 
Sr»f so "'°q"»"J oouti'adicting Mr. Lawrence ; but a mter who values 
SseK-complicency, to ..V nothins of hi. credit, should be somewhat ce- 

'%'rth" 19,tofl'raS;i848, when the mjl taa been -mpIetM arid 
put into full operaUon, and Ihe bills, contvacts, te, gathered m, the annuij 
Crt was made to (lie president and directors of lb. company, and in which 
were sSed the various items of cost, and their amount. The fcolmg. of 
SraS»ntw« »621,10.WVi teiug .bout '"Xl Wa'-STisMuri 
!*«(*'« statement Agwn : in the above amount of $621,199iVV.is mmaea 
Sbl rerSte coTnectod with that on which the mil is -it"^" 
S Snang no part of it. appurtenances, and in no respect nece.s»y to it 
S pre.i*nt and director appointed an intelligent committee who,^, 
due deliberation, filed on thi. redondaut preperly the vJue of »»M8=AV; 
S valuation ha. since been reaffinned. Deduct tins trem the M amouu 
i above, and you leave, as the actual cost of lie Naumkeag Mill, with ite 
™u*n'an<» tXt.tU^A, instead of «980,000 as Mr. I™",''" ^^ 
.;5 making a difference against Id, fad., of no less than «116,0001 But 
h. sp«ik. S tb. exc of cost, in this case, over the «*rtri,f °,!^t 
poiiitrto satisfy the gentleman, it possible, I will here present a bnef exlract 
ir two from tfie above-named report. Tlie report say. ■— 

"n a work ot such magnitade, and when so much remained to be done, i 
will hardly be considered matter of surprise that an exact estimate should 
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not have beau formed, and esperaally as one is liable to under estimate out- 
lays, in his anxiety not to surpass the limits he prescribes to himself" The 
excess ofcost over the estimate was, as stated in the report, ' ' 12 per cent ;" 
but this excess included the above amount of $S6,483-^f, the value of the 
property owned by the company, and not an appurtenance to the mil. 
Again : the report says — " since that report {January, 1847) was made, sun- 
dry expenses have occurred, not then anticipated, and most of them heavy. 
For instance, tlie company has caused to be erected a large store-house for 
cotton, capable of containing a full stock for a year. All the tooU and fix- 
tures of a machine-shop have been purchased, including a steam-engine. Ad- 
ditional reservoirs for wat«r have been formed, and a force-pump, hydrants, 
and a large quantity of iron pipes famished, for the extinguishment of fires. 
A hydraulic press has been constructed, many valuable improvements made 
in the macliinory, &c. The cost of all these has been heavy, and did not 
enter into the former estimate, though now included in the present statement 
of the actual cost," Ac. After this report had been accepted, it was printed 
by the direction of the president, and widely circulated. 

This mill is the largest in the world, in which the entire process of con- 
verting cotton into cloth is carried on under one roof. The undertaking 
was a gigantic one, and in much of its machinery there was combined, no- 
velty in construction, combination and arrangement Under such circumstan- 
ces it will be deemed hardly surprising to any one but Mr. Lawrence that an 
exact original estimate should not have been made. He speaks, however, 
of the original subscriptions having been swallowed up and now ones called 
for, &c., as though the mill and its appurtenances as first contemplated, 
were as they now are in reality ; but, with his usual candor, he somehow 
forgets to state that a much smaller mill was originally contemplated, and 
that increased subscriptions were called for in consec|uence of ite increased 
size. But that others more directly interested in this work than he is, are 
much better satisfied ; I give in proof, below, a letter from the President of 
the Company, Hon. David Pingrbe, of Salem, Massachusetts. Perhaps 
Mr. Lawrence may know something about such a gentleman. 

Salem, January 17, 1850. 
Gen. Charles T. James. 

Dear Sir : — Your esteemed favor of yesterday is received. And in reply, I 
can say that the Naumkeag Mill has come up to all you promised, both as to the 

anantity of production, and the cheapneisa of manufacturing. I have preserved 
le Blatemeut you gave me as to the cost of manutacturing; and the cost, for the 
last six months, has been less, and the production more, than your estimate. And 
the stockholders are satisfied that you gave them as good a mill as can he found 
in the United States, if not the best. Anything farther you wish to know as to 
the mill, it will give me pleasure to communicate, as I have no wish to detiact 
from the merits which so deservedly belong to yeu. 

Yours truly, 

DAYID PINCEEB. 

On the above letter I have no other comment to make than to say, what Mr, 
Lawrence well knows that its writer is one of the heaviest stockholders in the 
" Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company," and occupies a place in tlie first 
rank as a gentleman and a man of business. Mr. Lawrence says, however, that 
the Naumkeag Mill has not paid to the stockholders six per cent on their 
investments, and that no considerable amount of their stock can be sold in 
market, except at a per centage below par, equal to the amount of dividends 
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pad. What has that to do with the earnings of the mill 3 Of course the 
stock would hardly be expected to be up to par, as long as about one-half 
ila earnings go to make up its cripital ; and sucii is the case. Yet few, in- 
deed, of the stocks of his twenty-six "first class mills," some of them, aa 
he says, with |200,000 of surplus cash coital on hand, and all of them 
with some, will sell even as well as that. According to his story, the stock 
of the Naumkeag Mill cannot be more than twelve per cent below par, 
while most of those of his first class mills are twelve per cent below, and 
even more than that ; and some of them twenty, twenty-five, and so on up 
to forty per cent Yet the Naumkeag Company reserve profits to add 
$200,000 to cash capital, while in those first class establishments, all of 
them, he says, there is some surplus cash capital, and in some of them 
$200,000. Suppose the Naumkeag Company had #200,000 surplus, how 
long would it take to bring the stock up to twelve per cent above par, in- 
stead of its remaining at twelve per cent below, as he says? But, does the 
Naumkeag Mill earn no more than six per cent per annum on. the invest- 
ments ? Unfortunately again for Mr. ikwrence the truth is antagonist to 
his/ae(Si as the following official exhibit will fully show : — 

" The net earnings for the year past, after paying upwards of $28,000 for in- 
terest, repairs, nnd new machinery, have amounted to $83,390 — not one dollar 
has been charged to " construction" account for the year's operations. A divi- 
dend of foar per cent has been declared for tiie past six months, and a surplus 
reserved fund is left, amounting to $43,500. The last year's dividend has bsen 
eight per cent. 

Tlie dividends amounted (o $56,000 ; which, being added to 1*8,500, the 
amount of profits reserved, makes up the sum of |1 04,500 as the net earn- 
ings of the year. Thus Mr. Lawrence will perceive that, instead of less than 
simple interest, six per cent, tlie Naumkeag Mill, last year, earned but a 
fraction less than fifteen per cent over and above all costs and expenses. 
Again, this mill was not completed smd put in full opeTntion till the ist of 
January, 1848 ; yet, even in 1847, while it was yet in progress, the portions 
of machinery put in operation from time to time earned enough over cost 
and expenses, to pay interest at six per cent on all assessments paid in. In 
1848 the earnings of the mill were equal to those of 184S ; and the capital 
on which the profits have been made, includes more than $56,000 for pro- 
perty already named of no service whatever to the mill. Thus, instead of 
less than six per cent on the investments, as Mr. Lawrence says, the Naum- 
keag Mill has netted, at least, double the average per cent of the twenty-six 
"Jir/tt class mills." So much again for the accuracy of Mr. Lawrence's 
facts ; and yet, in 1847, besides great loss by delays in obtaining machinery, 
&Ct the company suflfered a loss of $10,000 by the decline in die price of 
cotton. This statement the gentleman can compare with his own and make 
his own comments. He confines his remarks on steam-mills, to the Ports- 
mouth Mill and five others with which I have been in some way connected. 
He shall now be enlightened in relation to a few others. 

Between the commencement of the year 1843, and the close of 1845, 
two mills were erected at Gloucester, H\ J^ under the direction of some of 
the beat talent in Massachusetts for the business. These were steam-mills, 
and are known by the name of " Washington Mills,^ Nos. 1 & 2. 

These mills were equal to the average of the twenty-six "Jirst class mills," 
and to the average of the mills now running in New England; but thei 
proprietors became dissatisfied with them, and in 1848 they contracted with 
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me to oTerhaul, repair, and re-arrange mill No. 1. The work haying heen 
completed, the mill was again started with the same engine and maehinery 
it contained before ; and the following statements from the books will show 
the results. The first statement includes the work of the mill for six months, 
ending April 30th, 184T, prior to the changes effected in it, and is as 
follows ; — 

Cloth manufactured, 186,490 pounds, or 1,006,430 yards. 

Cost of manufacturing, 863,645 32. 

Cost per pound, 34 13-100 cents. Cost per yard, 6 32-100 cents. 

The goods were shirtings and print cloths. No. 30. 

The second statement embraces the work of the same mill for six months, 
ending April 30th, 1849, after the alterations, &c, and is as follows ; — 
Cloth manufactured, 282,775 pounds, or 1,645,430 yards. 
Coat of manufacturing, $72,240 20. 
Cost per pound, 25 54-100 cents, or 4 39-100 per yard. 
The goods were shirtings and print cloths. No. 36. 
It will be seen that the difference, or saving, per yard, in favor of the lat- 
ter sir months over the former, was 1-f^^ cent per yard ; making, in the cost 
of manufacturing, the entire quantity of 1,645,440 yards, the difference of 
t31,756^j in favor of the latter six months, or at the rai« of «63,5 laj^V pef 
annum. Fromthisamount,however,is to be deductedllO,000, as tie difference 
in the cost of cotton manufactured in the mill in 1847 and 1849, leaving the 
actual difference in the practical working of the mill, in favor of the latter 
year, $53,513^yy. This difference more than remunerated the proprietors 
for the entire outlay for the alterations. The fineness of the yarn was in- 
creased 20 per cent from No. 30 to No. 36. One-eighth was added to the 
number of spindles, and the number of looms was reduced so as to equalize 
the machinery. Thus, not only has the cost been reduced in the manufec- 
ture of the goods, but a much more valuable article produced. I have swd 
this mill was, before the changes effected in it, as good as the average of Mr. 
Lawrence's " first class mills." Their dividends, he says, averaged a fraction 
less than 9 per cent last year. The above mill has a capital of $250,000. 
He may take the above statements respecting it, and make his own calcula- 
tions. True, to make the null what it now is, something more than $40,000 
has been expended. But that is not my fault. A mill as good, in all re- 
spects, as tliat wrw is, and of the same capadty, c^ii be built for ihe mm 
which that coat at _/trs(. Since ihe Washington Company, to which the 
above mill belongs, has realized the great advantages resulting from the 
change, the president and directors have put their ot&r mill into my hands, 
which has now nearly undergone a similar change, and is ne.arly ready to 
start anew. Thus Mr, Lawrence will see that, if he and his fi-ien4s cannot 
be satisfied with any of my representations, there are those who are satisfied 
with my doings. We will now take up my statenient in the November num- 
ber, as to the actual results of the working of a cotton-mill of 10,000 spin- 
dles, for a year. I will copy this statement, with a correction of the error of 
$10,000 in the footing : — 

Cotton {1,800,000 iba.) at 1 centa $126,000 

Cost ofateam-power 4,600 

" cardh^ 13,266 

■' spinniog 14,784 

" dressing and starch. 9,036 

" weaving, including all eipenses 26,698 
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Cost of repoira, wear and tear, macbinista, &E 17,002 

" geoeral expenses, officers' salaries, Iranaportation, &c 20,Gt2 

" interest on capital of $350,000 " 15,000 

Miking a total of $347,048 

Against this total, we have 4,600,000 yards of cloth, {No. 14 slieetmgs,) at 

7J cents per yard 336.250 

And we find a balance, in lavor of manufiicturing, of. $79,203 

Mr. Lawrence douhta the occurrence of suet results, and calls for the name 
of the mill. I am quite happy to be able to gratify the gentleman, and will 
give him a few " mcn-e facts to confirm the amdustons already reached." In 
the first place, however, let me premise, it was not stated by me that this 
mill was "lE New England," nor that he knew anything about it In the 
next place, as already stated, the price of the cotton was assumed, not as the 
price at that mill, but as a high average coimtrj; price at the aonthern mill. 
The quantity of cloth manulaclured, and the price per yard it sold at, were 
greater than stated by me, and the expense and cost of manufacturing leas, 
or at least they have been so since that statement was first made out, as I am 
ready to prove beyond doubt. Thus shall my statement be made good, and 
even enlarged. ■ - . 

If Mr. Lawrence will shut out from his view, for a moment, the vision of 
Lowell, Lawrence, &o., and tate a peep with me into the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvawa, he shall there find what he demands. In that city, a company 
erected, under my supervision, and in strict accordance with my plans, in 
1844_5^ asteam cotton-mill, called the '^ Ccmestoga Steam-Mill No. If 
and so well were the proprietors satisfied with the doings of this mill, that 
they employed me to construct the second, which has recently been put in 
operatioa. I am now engaged on the third, which will be ready to go info 
operation in July next These mills will contain 25,000 spindles, and the 
company ha<! a capital stock of 1(500,000. They are designed for the man- 
nfecturo of sheetings No. 14, fine sheetings and shirtings, drillings, tickings, 
cotton flannels, chambrays, Ac. These are the first cotton-mills erected in 
tliat vicinity, and nearly all the help has been obtmned there, and instructed 
in the mills, in the routine of the labors of operatives. From the first start 
of mill No. 1., the company has regularly made semi-annual dividends of 6 
per cent, or 10 per cent per annum ; and the dividend, for the last six 
months, was made on mills No. 1 and No. 2, though the latter had then 
scarcely gone into full operation. It is to the " Conestoga Mill No. 1 " that 
I now wish to call attention, that being the mill on the doings of which, 
up to June, 1849, the foregoing statement of quantity, cost, &c., was founded. 
Mr. Lawrence now has the "jwwm" of the mill. 

First, as to the quantity of cloth. My statement was 4,500,000 yards 
per annum, for 10,000 spindles. The quantity Mr. Lawrence doubts. David 
Longnecker, Esq., has, at my request, kindly furnished me with data from 
the books of the company, respecting quantity, cost, &&, for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1849. He is treasurer of the company, and I hold 
myself responsible for the accuracy of his statements. " Conestoga Mill No. 
1 " has 6,233 spindles. During the six months above alluded to, it turned 
off 1,422,064J yards, which would make 2,844,129^ yards per annum. At 
thatrate itwillbe readily seen, 10,000 spindles would turn off 4,560,690 yards, 
oranexcessof 60,690yardsm(ire thanstatedby me. This will certainly more 
than sustain my statement as to quantity. Tlie quantity of cotton named by me 
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was 1,800,000 lbs., at the rate {for the southern mill) of 1 cents per pound. 
But tiio cloth would fell short of tliat weight, by reason of waste, a'bout 9 
percent. The cloth, therefore, would weigh butl,6G6,666 lbs. This would 
bring the cotton up to 1-^^^ cents per pound of cloth. My statement would 
make all cost and expenses, cotton excepted, 7^,^^ cents per pound of cloth ; 
and with the cotton, H^^cents. I am fully authorized by Mr. Longnecker 
to say that the cost of manufecturing, cotton excepted, has been less than in 
my statement The cloth is, as stated by me, or implied in my statement, 
^iVo yards to the pound of cotton, including waste. Thus am I fully sus- 
tained, and more, with respect to the cost and expenses. And now, for the 
price of the cloth in market. Mr, Lawrence complmned that I set the price 
as high as 7j cents per yard, because, as he said, the same kind of goods 
were selling, when he wrote, or had been, at only S-jVjt <*"** P^r yard. To 
gratify the gentleman, I have, from Mr. Longnecker, the assurance that, for 
six months ending Decembw 31, 1849, the Ccmestoga sheetings had aver- 
aged, as the proceeds of sales, a fraction over eioht cents per yard, and 
that, before any advantage conld of course be taken of the recent rise in 
market At present, all those goods are sold at 9J to 10 cents. Thus, 
again, am I more than sustdncd in respect to price and amount of proceeds. 
Will Mr. Lawrence have the goodness to take the trouble to make out a cal- 
culation on the basis of the above items famished by Mr. Longnecker, and 
satisfy himself and inform the public, how much per pound the Conestoga 
Company can afford to pay for cotton, and how much a southern mil! can 
make by its manufacture, even were it to cost 8 cents per pound, instead of 
7 ! For the truth of all the above, Mr. Lawrence may, should he Ibink 
proper, visit and examine the Conestoga Staam-Mill, and appeal to the treas- 
urer of the company. Farther than this, I pledge myself to exhibit to that 
gentleman, if he will accompany me to Lancaster, a mill {Conestoga No. 2) 
that will do better, as to product, by riBTBBN per cent, than what is stated 
above of mill No, 1. Ishesatisfied ? But still he may continue to harp on the 
present high price of cotton, and insist that, under present circumstances, no 
mill which has its cotton to purchase can make money. Let him take com- 
fort His own prediction is, in one respect, rapidly being accomplished, for 
the market value of goods is fast advancing, and a short period will probably 
suffice to bring them up to feir comparative rates. Such, at least, is the 
present prospect As yet, but little new cotton has been manufactured, and 
the disposal of all the goods made from the old stock, must effect a great 
change- 

Office of the Conestoga Steam Mills, ) 
Lahcastee, Penn., February i, 1850. C 

Gen. C. T. James. 

Dear Sir : — Yours of the 26th ult. is received, and, in reply we liave to say, 
that the statementa made by you to the cornmittee of tlie stockholders, prior to 
the erection of the mills, have been verified. The product of the cloth in quan- 
tity has exceeded your promises; and the quality, our best expectations. 
We are respectfully, yours, &«., 

C HAGEH, PrcsiJoKf. 

DAVID LONGNECKER, ^gml, 

A steam cotton-mill was built by me in 1845, for Messrs. Kennedy, Childs, 
& Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It contains 5,910 spindles, and the results 
of its operations have been similar to those of the Conestoga Mill No. 1, 
already referred to. Tn a letter from the above-named gentlemen to me, 
dated January 22d| 1850, they say : — "Your highest estimate never exceeded 
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our product. So far as tJie working of our mill is concerned, we take pleas- 
ure in saying that it comes up fully to our anticipations, and gives Entire sat- 
iaOiction. And we are not aware that yoa have made any statement in ref- 
erence thereto, which practical results and experience have not fully sus- 
tained." 

Teetiraoniala like the foregoing might he multiplied, but these are deemed 
sufficient Somehow it happens — perhaps Mr. Lawrence's philosophy is com- 
petent to account for it— my time is too fully occupied to allow me a mo- 
ment of leisure, notwitLstanding all bis frightful stories about excess of cost, 
over estimates, bad business, small dividends, actual losses, &c. Persona 
who negotdate with me for building mills, are always referred by me to those 
who have already employed my services in that line, and, after all due m- 
quiry, they return, and contract with me, even at higher rates than others 
demand. Those who employ me once, fffll not to do so again, when similar 
services are required. How is this ? Perhaps Mr. Lawrence can determine. 
It is, or is not, because the steam-mills built by me, notwithstanding the sup- 
positions " radical defect " of Mr. Lawrence, are superior to his '^ first claas 
mills." Let us now proceed to speak of the quality of the goods manufec- 
tured by the steam-mills constructed by me, in order to leam something of 
the class to which they actually belong. As one proof of the superiority of 
these goods over others, a feet well known to 'almost every one, and as well 
known to Mr. Lawrence as to any other one, they, as a general thing, com- 
mand higher prices in market. It is thus that a discriminating public has 
with common consent, awarded to them a character, of which Mr. Lawrence 
and his compeers cannot deprive them. He will not deny this fact, or if he 
^ould have the hardihood to do it, I appeal to the markets themselves. Be- 
sides this, there are some other facts which go to substantiate my claims to 
this character. 

At the exhibition of the " Charitable Mechabic Association," at Bos- 
ton, in September, 1839, the committee made the following report on goods 
from the " Wessacumem (now Bartlett) Steam-Mills, Newburyport :" — 

" This ia an eatablishment lately erected upon the principle of the best Man- 
chester Mills, the first of any importance that has been started in the United 
States, and must soon lead to correct estimates of the advantages of steam over 
water power. The goods here exhibited are of a very superior order, remark- 
ably even and closely wove ; and altogether of a better fabric than has ever been 
before produced in this country. They are in nil respects equal to any British 
fabric of the kind that the committee has ever seen." The award was a Silver 
Medal. The Boot Mills, of Mr. Lawrence's " first class," were compelitorH, 
and their goods were spoken of as having sufficient proof of their good qualities, 
&c. The award was a Diploma. 

At the next exhibition of the above association, in September, 1841, 
bleached and brown sheetings were again entered from the Bartlett Mill No. 
2. Of them the committee say :-— 

" These goods possess great beauty and excellence. The spinning and weav- 
ing are very perfect. In firmness and evenness of fabric, and appearance iir -" 



respects, they surpass any cottons of American Manufacture that the committee 
have ever examined ; and they have seldom, if ever, seen them excelled by the 
most beautiful specimens of British production." The award was a Gold 



Medal. 

The nest csbibition of this association took place at Boston, in September, 
1844. At this exhibition, eleven pieces of cotton goods, some brown and 
some bleached, were entered from the Bartlett Mills. The committee pro- 
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nounced them "fair specimens of the goods constantly manufactured by this 
company," and awarded them a Silver Medal. Specimens of brown and 
bleached goods were entered from tlio James Steam-Mill, Newburyport. The 
committee say of them :— 

" The brown goods were very superior, and the best the committee have ever 
examined ; emooUi, substantial, and well manufactured ; made from No 40 yam, 
130 picks to the inch. The bleached goods were of the same fiibric, &c. A 
better quality of yam, either in point of smoothness or strength, cannot be man- 
ufactured. As a whole, the committee do not hesitate to pronounce those to be 
the best goods for fineness of tesrture, service, and appearance, manufactured in 
this country." The award was a Gold Medal. 

The next exhibition of this association, and the last whioh has taken place, 
was in September, 1847. Brown and bleached goods were again entered 
from the James Mill Of tLem the committee say : — 

" The samples submitted to our inspection, embraeo goods of different de- 
grees of fineness, and all the ueeftil widths. All are well made; and some spe- 
cimens excell all others in perfection of manufiteture, &c. They award to tJiis 
lot of cottons, a superiority to any submitted to then- notice; and feelit cause 
for gratulation, that, in this department, ihey are unrivalled." A gold medal 
haling been awarded the James Mill, in 1844, the committee now awarded a 
Diploma. 

At the same exhibition were presented goods from lie Kaumkeag Steam- 
Mill, Salem, Massachusetts, Of these the committee say : — 

" These cottons differ from those of most other manufactories, and combine 
more good qualities, for general consumption, than any others. Being made of 
good stock, and superior yam, and being very weighty, (for the fineness,) ttiey 
cannot hut commend themselves to every good house-wife, and will speedily ac- 
quire the reputation they deserve." The award was a Silver Medal, 

From the above extracts it will be perceived that some one or more of the 
steam-mills built by me at Salem and Newburyport, and operated under, or 
in aceiwdance with my direction or my views, have been competitors for pre- 
miums at each exhibition of the Massachusetts Mechanic Charitable Institu- 
tion, since 1839, inclusive. 

" In every instance their goods have been honored with the declaration of 
the committee, that they were sutekior to all othehs within theii' knowledge, 
and with the highest premiums. This should certiunly be admitted as pretty 
strong and valid proof of the superiority of the mills themselves. But this is not 
all. The challenge from these steam-mills, to the trial of the question of supe- 
riority, has not been limited to Boston. It has been carried into the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Union. Prom 1839 to 1841, inclusive, one or more of 
them has been found as competitor with others, each year, at the Fail's of the 
American Institute." 

And, on every occasion, the goods from some one of these mills have been 
pronoimced the best of their kind, and borne off the prize. During that 
period, there have been awarded to these mills, from the Amebican Institute, 
in addiliori to those awarded at Boston, three Gold Medals, three SiLVBit 
Medals, and three Diplomas, The Oonestoga Steam-Mill Com|jany, at Lan- 
caster, already named, also received a Silver Medal from the same institute, 
in 1848, for the best heavy sheetings, having been awarded a Gold Medal 
for a similar article, in 1847, by the "Frankun Institute," Philadelphia. 

The following is from the Franklin Institute : — 

"The heavy brown sheetirgs from the Conestoga Steam-Mills are, iu the 
opinion of the eomraitlee, the very perfection of that order of goods. They pos- 
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SBBS Ihe elements of great durability, with an evcnneas and beauty of falirie and 
finish altogether unapproached. We recommend a first premium."- A Gold 
Medal. 

Such is the testimony given by well-informed eomnaittees, from year to 
year, aa to the quality of our steam-mill goods ; and even in the article of 
cotton duck, the Roekport Steam-Mill, erected by me, produced an article, 
and stjll produces it, pronounced ia the American Institute, in 1S48, superior 
to all others of the kind. The award wm a Silver Medal. These fects, 
added to that before stated, that the st^am-mil! goods alluded to sell at higher 
prices in market than goods from the water-mills, certainly show that they 
are superior, in respect to tlie quality of their productions. 

"With regard lo estimates of cost for steam-mills, I shall not bandy words 
with Mr, Lawrence. There ia a shorter and more satJsfectory way to come 
to the point, without the necessity of wearying the reader with the dry de- 
tails of items. He says that a steam-mill with 10,000 spindles, with store- 
house and tenements, will cost about $270,000, and require a floating capital 
of $130,000; making an aggregate capital of $400,000. The gentleman is 
probably aware that I have built a considerable number of steam-mills, and 
have some five or sis others now in hand, in various stages of progression. 
He may probably therefore be willmg to accord to me nearly as much know- 
eidge, with respect to their cost, as he ptesesses himself. Of late I have 
huUt, and prefer to build, by contract ; furnishing a mill of a certain capacity, 
for so muen money, and iBarranting it to do a certain amm,nt ^ work, and 
am satisfied with my compensation. 

In making estimates of the cost of cotton-mills, especially of steam-mills, 
the capital necessary to be employed, the cost of manufacturing, and the pro- 
fits to be realized, it will not answer to draw on the past. More espedally 
is this remark true in its application to the South, where mills to carry on the 
business to any great extent^ are yet to come into existence. Mr, Lawrence 
gives his testimony to the rapid improvement in machinery, he, and it may 
here be added, with quite as much truth, that improvement in fadlities for 
the manufacture of the machinery itself, has advanced with equally rapid 
strides. "When, therefore, he sets down the cost of a steam-mill with 10,000 
spindles at $270,000, with its storehouse and tenements, if he takes present 
prices for his guide, he is wide of tlie truth. But as to tenements— they 
constitute, properly speaking, no pait of manufacturing capital. Mill-owners 
may, if they jdease, hke other persons, erect dwellings to rent. _ On water- 
courses, where there are neither cities, towns, or villages, to furnish them, it 
becomes, perhaps, necessary. But, even in that case, then- cost is no portion 
of manufacturmg capital. They are rented. The rents are paid from the 
earnings of the operatives, and the cost of cotton, and the cost of its manu- 
facture, is neither enhanced nor diminished by it It is merely so much cap- 
ital, that might otherwise be employed in manufacturing, diverted to another 
object It curtmls the means of the manufacturer to prosecute his business 
— granted ; and on that point I have always and strenuously insisted. 

One of the advantages t« be gained by the use of steam-power, as uni- 
formly stated by me, is, that with it, cotton-mills may be placed where you 
want them ; if you please, in cities, towns, and villages, where there are al- 
ready plenty jof dwellings and boarding-houses for operatives, and where, if 
necessary, owneis of real estate are ever ready to increase them. There the 
amount they cost will not be diverted from manufacturing purposes. For the 
forcgoino- reasons, the ccst of tenements are never taken into my estimates. 
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That I am fully borae out in this view, almost universal usage, in this country 
at least, will abundantly show. The Naumke^ Company, at Salem, chose to 
have boarding-houses. They erected them, lliere are six steam-mills at 
Kewburyport, one at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, three or four at Provi- 
dence, three at Newport, two at Bristol, and one at Warren, Ehode Island, 
three at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and so on ; and yet it is beheved there are 
neither boarding-houses nor tenements for operatives, owned or needed by 
either of the companies to any extent In estimating the cost and capital 
for steam-mills, therefore, I make no account of them. 

That, taking the coat of some of Mr. Lawrence's "first class mills " as 
guides, a steam-mill, with 10,000 spindles, tenements, &c., would cost near 
$270,000, is quit* likely ; hut steam-mills can be built at much smaller cost 
at this time than they could have been a few years since, and at a cost much 
less than that of water-mills now. Take, for example, the Atlantic Mill, at 
Lawrence. I know the cost of that mill, and will come under bonds, leilh 
satisfactory guaranties, to build a Heani^miU of the same capacity, with the 
same number of spijidles, for two-thirds of the m<ymy which that mill cost. 
The steam-mill shall be furnished with everything complete, put in order for 
successful operation, and warranted to turn off, in a given time, more goods, 
of better qwdity, and at smaller cost, cotton only excepted. On the same 
conditions, I will take for a guide, as to size, number of spindles, and de- 
scription of goods, the Prescott Mill, the last mill erected at Lowell for coarse 
goods. These offers are made in good faith, and I pledge my honor to re- 
deem the promise, whenever called on to do so. With respect to the mill 
of 10,000 spindles, with the capital set down by me at $250,000, and re- 
specting which Mr. Lawrence seems so thoroughly skeptical, permit me to 
aay — I am ready to contract with Mr. Lawrence, or any other person or com- 
pany, to construct such a mill, to furnish it with evetything complete, in a 
convenient location to prevent extraordinary expenditure, to put it in order 
for successful operation, and warrant it to produce the result I have stated, aa to 
quantity, fineness, quality, and cost of production, cotton excepted, with the 
capital already named. Aa respects, therefore, any estimates, red or im- 
aginary, made by Mr. Lawrence, myself, or any one else, heretofore, thdr 
correctness or incorrectness is Bl matter ofnomommt, as respects tkequestion 
at issue. I hold myself bound to carry out, when called on to do so, the 
statement made by me, and confirmed by data from the books of the Con- 
estoga Steam Cotton Mill N'o. 1 — this statement being, of course, always 
subject to variation, as to profits, with the variations in the relative values of 
cloth and cotton. 

On looking back to the commencement of the cotton nianufeeturing bu- 
wness in New England, and tracing its progress up to the present period, 
we shall find that our manufacturers have had difficulties to contend with, 
which the people of the South will not have to overcome. The business, at 
that period, was in its infancy, even in England. The machinery introduced 
here was very imperfect in form, finish, and operation. From that time to 
this, there has been kept up a continual race of improvement, which has ren- 
dered the expenditure of vast sums of money necessary to those who have 
kept up with the times ; while those who have refused to do so, have either 
broken themselves down by a spurious economy, or, at best, ploded on with 
little profiL The southern people will enter the field with all these improve- 
ments ready made to their hands ; and, what is also of vast importance to 
them, the new and improved machinerj- can, at this day, he had at smaller 
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coat than could have been that of former days, even hnt a few years since. 
Take, also, into account, the advantage of more than 20 per cent, 'on an av- 
erage, which the manufacturers of the South will have over those of the 
North, in the cost of cotton at Lowell, and no good reason can he assigned 
■why the former should not find the business more profitable ttian the latter. 
The difference in cost of cotton alone will pay more than 6 per cent per an- 
num on the capital employed, even if that difference were but one cent per 
pound. If the southern people cannot, under such circumstances, manufac- 
ture their cotton at a very handsome profit, certmnly no other people can live 
by tie business. We will now pay some attention to Mr. Lawrence's re- 
marks on the comparative cost of steam and water-power. 

From the fads already stated, it is very evident that the comparative cost 
of motive-power to drive the machinery of a cotton-mil! is a question of no 
importance in this discussion, as relates to my estimates and statements. My 
proposition is, the manufacture of a, certmn number of yards of cloth, of a 
certain description, in a year, at a certain cost per yard. I have shown, by 
incontrovertible data, that the quantity named by me has been exceeded, 
and the goods manufectured at a cost per yard even less than I stated. The 
cost of manufacturing embraced the cost of steam-power. I will now state, 
and challenge the trial, that in the whole number of Mr. Lawrence's twenty- 
six first class mills, there is not one which can turn off as many yards per 
3«ndle, in a given time, of cloth of the same description and quality, as the 
onestoga Mill No. 1, nor at a cost as low. They are water-mills ; and I 
claim, and I have the right to chiim, as will be by me shown, that a portion 
of the saving in cost by the Oonesfoga Mill is made by the use of steam- 
power. But we will not rest on this view of tlie case, and, to do away with 
all cavil on the subject, will go into a comparative estimate of the cost of the 
two motive-powers, giving feels in evidence. 

To make out a case, Mr. Lawrence has obtained of Mr. James B. Francis, 
a letter, in which are contained some remarks on the cost of water and steam- 
power in Scotland. It is somewhat singular that the gentieman should have 
to cross the Atlantic to find out the difference between the cost of water ■ 
power at Lowell, and steam-power at Salem, and respectmg which he has, it 
appe^s, learned nothuig by means of his Scottish tour. He makes a com- 
parison, it is true, and sets down figures, showing the difference between the 
cost of water at Greenock, and what he assumes as the cost of water-power 
at Lowell ; but when he comes to speak of steam-power in America, all the 
light he deigns to give us on the subject is— "Taking into the account that 
coal in any part of Massachusetts costs at least three times as much as at 
Greenock, it will be readily seen that the cost of steam-power in Massachusetts 
is enormously greater than the rales psud at Lowell." This is a very sum- 
mary and convenient mode by which fo dispose of an argument, to be sure, 
bat neither a very It^cal nor convincing one. What has Greenock to do 
" with the business ! And why did not either Mr. Francis or Mr. Lawrence 
give us some data on which this conclusion is founded ? Why, Mr. Lawrence 
cannot find a water-mill and a steam-mill situated side by side in this coun- 
try, to compare with each other, and so he sends a friend to Scotland, in or- 
der to make a comparison of the cost of water-power in that country, and 
places only a trifling distance apart, some thirty-five hundred miles, only, 
and, without a single inquiry about the actual cost of steam-power here or 
there, arrives at once at what he supposes " readily seen," that, because 
"coal costs three times as much in Massachusetts as at Greenock," steam 
power must be enormously dearer than water-power at Lowell I As good 
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old DonuDie Sampson would have said, '^ P-r-o-di-ffi-ous !" Mr. Francis or 
Mr. Lawrence either, might have left liome after dinner, made a pleasant 
trip to Salem, ohtained exact data relative to the cost of steam-power at the 
Naumke:^ Mill, and returned home to supper. The comparison of these, 
with the true rates of water-power at Lowell, would have been of some use, 
but these would not have squared with Mr. Lawrence's conclusions. I will 
now say my estimates of the cost of steam-power have often been put- 
lished. If he doubted its correctness, why did he not seek for the facts, in- 
stead of treating it in this loose manner 1 He could have had them, on 
application to the proper quarter. But now let us turn our attention, once 
more, to figures, and, m doing this, Mr. Lawrence shall have the aid of Mr. 
Francis. 

The Naumkeag Mill has 31,000 spindles, and all the necessary machinery. 
It uses an effective 400 horses-power. For that, and to heat the mill, cloth- 
room, offices, iSsc, and for all purposes, the consumption of coal averages sis 
tons per day, or 1,860 tons per annum — • 

310 days, at t6 per ton 89,300 

For first and second engineer, fireman and oil, $6 per day 1,650 

MaMngthe sum of. ?10,850 

Per annum; or $27 12^ per annum for each horse-power, heating mill, &c., 
as above. 

Mr. Francis' statement makes the annual cost of water-power for the Mas- 
sachusetta Mills, rated at — ■ 

693 horaes power. $1,141 44 

To heat the four milla, offices, itc, will cost at [east 4,000 00 

The difference in cost between the foundations for steam-mills, on a good 
Bite, selected for the purpose, and those of the fonr mills of the Mas- 
sachusetts Company on ihe hank of ilie river, would be at least 

$40,000, the interest on which would be.. . -. 2,400 00 

Add to these lie transportation of 8 tons per day. from Boston to 
Lowell, of cotton, oil, starch, anthracite coal, &a, at 81 25 per ton 3,100 00 

And you have the sum of Sl7,341 44 

As the cost of water-power for the Massachusetts Mils at Lowell, including 
its unavoidable contingencies. This $29 12 per horse-power per annum, is 
$2 per horse-power more than the cost of steam-power at Salem. 

Ag^n : though I do not doubt the statement of Mr. Francis relative to 
the cost of water-power for the Massachusetts Mills, I have a question or 
two to ask. Is it intended to be understood that the rate he has named is 
the Lowell rate for water-power, and the established rate ! What the power 
may have cost one company at Lowell has nothing to do with the question. 
Has not Mr. Francis stated the rate for the Massachusetts Mills at nearly 33^ 
per cent less than the established rate at Lowell J Can water-power now be 
purchased there for less than $5 per spindle, all contingencies taken into the 
account ! If any one thinks so, let him try it. I would here remark, no 
account has been made, in the above comparative statement, of the cost of a 
steam-engine. I offset that against the cost of water-wheels, wheel-pits, &c^ 
though the engine would cost much less at first, and be kept in rcp^r at as 
little expense. 

Mr. Lawrence appears to think it somewhat singular that if steam-power 
is as cheap as water-power, people have been so slow to adopt it. He may 
recollect, perhaps, it is only about twenty yeara since, or a littie more, that a 
committee of the New York Le^slature, among whom was even the celebra- 
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ted De Witt Clinton, thought the man crazy, who proposed to run a loco- 
motive eight miles per hour on a railroad track. Very few persons have 
troubled themselves to make inquiries, and to press them through to practi- 
cal results, relative to the comparative merits of steam and water-power. 
Those who have done so, as a general flung, have taken as their guides the 
work of steam-engines in operation ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago, when 
the duty performed by a given amount of fuel was not one-half what it is 
now. Eteides, thousands of persons have been frightened out of the idea of 
steam-power, bj' tie continual outcry of persons who, like Mr. Lawrence, have 
had a special interest in securing tie predominance of water-power. That 
time has nearly passed. People are daily becoming convinced, as the rapid 
multiplication of st«am cotton-milb fully proves ; and the time is not fer dis- 
tant when people will laugh at the absurdity of any one who shall express a 
doubt of the superiority of steam over water. At Cannelton, IniUanna, in 
particular, where operations are already commenced, with the best coal in 
the Union, or at least equal to any in America or Europe, at ninety cente per 
ton, water-power would not be an object worth naming, even could it be had 
gratis. The entire motive-power required to drive the Cannelton Mill, of 
10,000 spindles, together with the fuel for heating the mill, &c, will not cost 
as much per spindle, as the fuel required for heating the Massachusetts Mills. 

Once more with regard to Mr. Francis. Mr. Lavrrenee speaks of him as 
a gentleman as well acquainted with motive-power and application as any 
man in America. I do not dispute his qualificatjons, but, if his knowledge 
is so deep and extensive in this matter, he certainly has not published all he 
knows. I have received, per last steamer from England, a diagram of the 
actual duty performed by a steam-engine, and the cost of fael for running it 
also, and I assure him that the cost is less than one-tenth of the cost he has 
put down for water-power. If he has any doubts on the subject, the dia- 
gram and evidence, which are in my possession, are at his seriice. 

Mr. Francis informs Mr. Lawrence that, in 1839, tiie Massachusetts Com- 
pany had 592 horses water-power. Since that time, the company has pur- 
chased the Prescott Mill, with its water-power. Yet even now, they run but 
46,720 spindles, and have a steam-engine besides. How, under such circum- 
stances, would the cost of the company's power, per spindle or i/ard, com- 
pare with that of steam-power at the Naumkeag Mill ! More especially, how 
would it compare, putting the presmt establUhed rate of water-power at 
Lowell into the account, and which, as stated above, is about ZZ\ per cent 
higher than it cost the Massachusetts Company in 1839 ? But I have still 
Mother view to take of this subject. 

Allow the highest rate of power used in this country to drive machinery 
for coarse work, at its highest speed — that is, 100 horses-power to 5,000 
spindles — then the Massachusetts Company, driving 46,720 spindles, inclu- 
ding Ihe Prescott Mill, would require 914JJV botses-power. I will now 
take my data from the table of Lowell statistics, published in 1848, for that 
year. I find there, that those mills consumed the following items of fiiel, 
and which shall be set down here at their value in anthracite coal in the 
Boston mwket They were — 

Anthracite coal, 2,700 tona, which, at $5 pec ton, 19 , 813,BO0 

100 cords of wood, at $6 600 

Cbarcoal, 2,000 badiels, at 10 cents. 200 

Freight on 2,700 tons of anthracite coal, from Boston, a ?1 25 S,S16 

Making, in all, tlie sum of $17,575 
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Thus wo liave tte amount of $17,575 as tho cost of fuel for the Massa- 
cliusetts Mills, beside its water rent. It will be recollected that fuel for all pur- 
poses for which the above is used was included in the cost of steam-power for the 
NaumkeagMill. Now, add to this the amount of water rent, in other words the 
cost of water-power annually, to the Massachusetts Company, $7,441 44,as sta- 
ted by Mr. Francis, and you make up the gross sum of $2S,0I6 44, This state- 
ment speaks for itself. So much it cost the Massachusetts Company in 1848, 
for water-power and fiieL It has already been shown that the cost of steam- 
power at the Naumkeag Mill is $10,850 per annum, and that cost includes, 
beside power, all for which fuel is used in the Massachusetts Mills. How, 
then, stands the case f If 400 horses steam-power at Salem cost $10,860, 
then say, in round numbers, the f25,000 expended at the Massachusetts 
Mills would furnish 921 jVj horses steam-power, or T^jij more than 
sufficient to drive all the machinery in those mills. Yet the present estab- 
lished rate of water-power in Lowell would raise the annual cost of power 
required for the above mills to but a fraction short of $10,000, while the 
difference in the sums required in outlays on foundations, Ac, would make 
a still farther balance, as already seen, of $2,400. The gentleman having invi- 
ted my attention to the mills of the Massachusetts Company, at Lowell, I 
have gone into a thorough investigation on that subject. I have shown that, 
even at the coat paid by that company for water-power in 1839, the Naum- 
keag Mill is run cheaper by steam, mcluding the heating of the mill, &c 
Taking the established rate of power at Lowdl at this time, and that is the 
fair ground occupied by me all along, every spindle now running in Uiat 
city, and ail their requisite machinery, can be run by steam generated at a 
cost not more than equal to the cost of the fuel now consumed in the mills, 
converting it all into anthracite coat, and reckoning at what it costs per ton, 
delivered in the mill-yards in that city, taking for the basis of a calculation 
the cost of steam-power at the Naumkeag MilX and the quantity of ftiel con- 
sumed in the Lowell mills, as per " Statistics of Lowell Manufactubes, 
January, 1850," Beside this, the Massachusetts Company iwMsi pay at least 
$5,500 per annum freight on cotton, oil, and starch, from Boston, not neces- 
sary to a steam-mill in a se^ort place. Where, then, lies the advantage ! 
The reader will judge. And now suppose you take Cannelton, Indiana, for 
the fie'.d of operation, or any other site in the South or South-west, whera 
fuel can be procured at one-fifth of its cost at any place in Massachusetts, 
and onaseventh of its cost at Lowell — where cotton wilt be sent directly to 
the mill by the planters' own teams, or, at most, on a steamboat, at nifty 
cents per Um for freight — without commissions, without insurance, and with- 
out other expenses accruing on its way to Lowell — and where, as at the 
South and South-west, a ready and extensive market is open, now supplied 
by the New England manufacturers at a heavy advance on the cost. Sup- 
pose we plant cotton manufactories in such locations, who can help seeing 
that they must become far more profitable than at Lowell, and defy all north- 
em competition ! 

One word more on steam-power, and I shall have done with that subject 
Many suppose the cost of motive-power to be a principal item Jn the manu- 
facturing account, whereas, on all the cotton goods manufactured in New 
England, the cost of power, steam or water, does not average more than 
three mills per yard. The steam-mill goods, from certain well-known causes, 
are of so much better quality than others, as to testure, smoothness, &c., 
that they command in market prices so much greater than others, tliat the 
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difference will con^derably more than pay ike entire cost of steam-power 
used in their manufacture. This statement is true. The results yi the mar- 
kets will fully suatain it — and Mr. Lawrence or any one else is challenged to 
disprove the statement. Where, then, the advantage of water-power ! 

Mr, Lawrence says, " all the country mills in New England, which have 
been built fifteen years, liave wholly or partially failed, with exceptions, 
" which are only exceptions to the general truth." Does he make this state- 
ment with reference to the manufeetuiing business, or to mill-owners) If 
with respect to the unproductiveness of ^e business, when properly man- 
aged, the statement is not true. Has he known any failures in the compa- 
mes at Lowell, Waltham, Somerswoith, Dover, Fall Elver, or of individual 
manufecturers there, or anywhere else, who have properly managed their bu- 
siness, and not, as he says the cotton-planters have, extended their business 
beyond their means f In this business, as in other branches, there have been 
many failures, but they have most frequently originated in speculations, and 
in attempts to do a great business with a small capital, by which means per- 
sons have found themselves unable to pass, successfully, a crisis created by a 
tight money market, even of a few months. But a " first " rate — I will not 
Bay "ctoa" — steam-mill, well managed, will make money, especially at the 
South, in almost any times. Still, Mr. Lawrence says, " manutacturiug has 
been a source of great wealth to New England." Precisely so : and in that 
wealth manufacturers have shared largely. The South sees it, and wishes 
now to have its share. But Mr. Lawrence thinks the people there would 
hardly be willing to invest their capital at so great a hazard, for the small 
profits derived from New England miUs. And yet he has said before, that 
the southern people were satisfied to receive smaller rates of interest than 
the people of New England ! And every one knows, who knows anything 
about it, that the hazard of capital invested in the culture of cotton, is far 
greater than that of investments in its manufeicture. Very probably any 
" twenty^ix first class " planters would like a guaranty of 8 1^^ per cent clear 
profit on their capital per annum, for eleven years, the amount of dividends 
for the "twenty-sis first class mills," to say nothing of their hundreds of 
thousands of dollars reserved and undivided at the same hazard. 

One word in relation to Mr. Lawrence's scale of prices and rates of wages. 
He attempts to make out a very great disproportion between the decline of 
prices in cloth and cotton in fifteen years. He makes the decline 4i cents 
per pound greater in the price of the cloth than in that of cotton. This he 
sets down precisely as if it were so much abstracted from the market value of 
the cloth, while its cost to the manufacturer has remained unchanged. What 
has become of the great improvements in machinery he talks about ? Have 
they done nothing toward reducing the cost of manufacturing in fifteen 
years! Does it cost as much to manufecture a pound of cotton now, as it 
did fifteen yeara ago ! In fir^t rate mills no ; and yet the planter can raise 
cotton now no cheaper than he could then. But labor, he says, is higher. 
" Women's labor is increased three- fold, and men's is nearly double," Does 
he believe this statement himself 3 Charity says yes ; but she has to streteh 
a point or two, to give such a reply. Mr. Lawrence will not say, a female 
operative now receives wages that would enable her to pay three times as 
much for board as she did in 1835, and then have three times as much left 
as she had then. He will not pretend to say that a man earns enough now 
to pay double what be paid then for the maintenance of his family, and have 
double the amount left he had then. No: even Mr. Lawrence dare not 
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make sucli a statemeot, for he well knows it would not be true, and that 
everybody else knows it ; bia appeal to the cost of ticking, shirtings, and 
calicoes to the contrary notwithstanding. The truth is, neither men nor wo- 
men, &ctory operatives, to my knowledge, receive more wages now than they 
did in 1835. Ffleen years have not increased their wi^es, nor materially- 
reduced the cost of living. True, they spin and weave more pounds of cotton 
in a day than they did then. But they derive no advantage from it, and 
their wages, as a general thing, are not enhanced by it. Neither is Mr. 
Lawrence's sta emcnt a &ir one in respect to the decline in prices. 

To make out a. case, if possible, the gentleman has taken the price of cot- 
ton at almost its highest value, for the last eight or nine years, the conse- 
quence of a short crop, and cloth at about its lowest value forthe same period, 
when an average for cotton, much lower, would have been the fdr test, and, 
for doth, higher. And even this statement of bia was made in the very face 
of bis previous admission that cotton must dechne in price during the com- 
ing season, or cloth rise, or both. Here is an admission that cotton was re- 
markably high when he wrote, and cloth very low— that the disproportion 
between them had been created by extraordinary causes, and that the opera- 
ration of the laws of trade must soon restore the two articles to something 
like their proper relative values. His prediction as to the increased market 
value of cloth is fast being fulfilled ; and yet he takes the extraordinary pe- 
riod of a few months past as the basis of (ilculation for the average compar- 
ative diminution in the prices of cloth and cotton for fifteen years ! Were 
the transactions of the commercial world regulated by such an interpretation 
of the laws of trade, they would present a singular spectacle. Yet, after all, 
it is enough to know that, during eleven of those fifteen years, twenty-six 
cotton-mills have divided, on an average for the whole time, among the whole 
number, 8/5 per cent per annum on enormous capitals, beside building 
new mills with reserved profits, and laymg by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for " mrplus cask capital." Had Mr. Lawrence an object iu making 
the comparative statement above alluded to without a reference to the qual- 
ifying statement in his first number ? It may be so. 

Perhaps Mr. Lawrence wished to persuade the cotton planter to promote 
the planter's interest, no doubt — not to hazard his capital in the manufactur- 
ing business, with its small and diminishing profits, while the profits of cot- 
ton planting were laige. and scarcely lessened at all in fifteen years ; or per- 
haps, as we subsequently have a few pretty plmn hints, to embark his capital 
at the North, bo aid in the upbuilding of northern manufitcturing cities in 
progress or in embryo, or to arrest the fall of cerbun mills, by purchasing 
their stocks, already 40 per cent below par. Such may have been the case. 
Let others judge. It may be otherwise ; but bis frequent croakings about 
the hazards, the disaster, the failures, and, at best, the small profits of the 
manufacturing business, seem mightily like a sort of squinting toward 
the object of restraining the southern people from entering into com- 
petition with those of the North ; or, that felling, to persuade them 
to embark their funds on board the new northern ship Lawrence, or some 
other craft belonging in whole or in part to tiie same firm. Thus, with hon- 
eyed words, and abundant fraternal symfiathy, he oxhorfs "our/riends" at 
the South, in effect, either not to enter the manufacturing field at all, or, if 
they should, to invest ttieir funds in northern mills. ITie substance is, they 
must pay freight and expenses on their own cotton to Lowell, and on their 
cloth back ag.im ; and leave at the North all tlie 5 ealth created bv labor 
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with the use of that capital, to build up northern towns and cities, equaling, 
once in two years at least, the amount of capital invested, with the exception 
of 8^ per cent per annum on its amount, in the way of dividends ! How 
kind [ how considerate ! 

If Mr. Lawrence could be in the least suspected of having the smallest and 
most remote interest in aiding any of his " first class mills," or building up 
the city of Lawrence, or any other place, or in advancing the prices of man- 
ufacturing stocks in "first class mills," suspicions might he entertained that, 
in all these kindly admonitions, there was a slight tincture of selfishness. 
Casting this unworthy thought to the winds, we view the kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, his heart teeming with tender compassion, warning "our southern 
friends " not to involve themselves in the disastrous results of the manufac- 
turing business, which has so much " enriched Mew Mngland." I would aid 
the gentleman's pious labors, by holding up, as frightful examples, such men 
as the Lawrences, the Appletons, and hundreds of otJiers, New England 
manufiicturers. Lest these examples should fail to produce the desired ef- 
fect, I would also hold up to view Lowell, Manchester, Pawtucket, Wal- 
THAM, DovBB, WooNsocKET, Fall River, Lawrbncb, &c., &C., to which 
may be added commercial d ties, such as Boston, Providence, and others. With 
such examples aa these before their eyes, one would think "our southern 
friends " might be forewarned, and forearmed. Let the southern capitalists 
beware of manufactuririff, lest they become Lawrences and Appletoks, and 
build up Lowells in their midst. They must send their cotton to the North, 
and have it returned iu cloth, with all expenses accumulated on it, including 
the cost of manufecturing. They must invest their capital in nofthern " first 
dass mills," receive an annual dividend on it of 8-^ per cent, and leave 
behind more than TO per cent, each two years, of the amount of the capital, 
Ml wealth created hj the labor it pays for, to build up thefortwms of north- 
em men, and to people and enrich N'ew Sngland. Let them do all this, and 
they have no reason to fear that the fate of New England will ever befall 

Near the close of Mr. Lawrence's review, he appears to have wrought 
himself up to some slight degree of pugnadty. He speaks of " Lawrence, 
Amoskes^, Saco, and other places of less note," and finally concludes that 
the water-power of Massachusetts alone, now unoccupied, is sufficient to 
drive all the cotton mills in the United States. Well — what then ! Why, 
by holding a rod in terrorum over the heads of the southern people, by as- 
suring them that the mammoth corporations will occupy the water-power, 
any how, he tries to frighten those same southern "friends" out of their 
wits with the vision of this mighty competition, and to thus prevent them 
from embarking in lie manufacturing business. But does Mr. Lawrence 
recollect that if Massachusetts and New Hampshire have water, the South 
has wood and coal quite as abundant, and at much lower rates? Does he 
recollect, too, that the southern and south-western people have cotton, and 
that the saving to them, in the cost of that article alone, compared with its 
cost in New England, will be more than thrice the cost of steam-power to 
them to manufacture it ? Of what use, for instance, would the water-power 
he names be to the manufacturers on the banks of the Ohio ! — say at Oan- 
nelton, where, with the best of coal at ninety cents per ton at ths 
MILLS, they can have a motive power better than any water-power, and at 
a cost less than that of heating a water-mill at Lowell, and save, also, at 
least $20,000 per annum in .the coat of cottou for 10,000 spindles, com- 
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pared with its cost at Lowell ? Can Mr. Lawrence tell wliat competition 
Cannelton, or other places with locatioDs equally &vorable, have to fear from 
New England water-power or New England corporations ? And as to the 
time for the erection of cotton-mills— during an experience of move than 
twenty years in the business, I have never witnessed a period more favorable 
than the present. Were it not that my business is so extended fo almost 
all parts of the country, and my time so completely occupied, I would most 
assuredly embrace the present moment to erect a large mill to run on my 
own account. The prospect is as bright, too, as at any time in the history 
of our country ; and would our New Ei^land manufacturers remodel their 
mills, and vary their business, instead of adhering to the practice of manu- 
facturing plain cottons only, they would make much more money. A thou- 
sand article might be made, in which the price of a poimd of cotton would be 
magnified by its manufecture to fifty cents, and even to one dollar per pound, 
instead of twenty-five cents, and to great profit. The sooner the South 
monopolize the manufacture of coarse goods the better will it be for the 
manufecturers of New England; and however much I may be blamed for 
spreading the fects I have before the people of the South, the time will come 
when the northern manufacturer will see that, as far as my feeble efforts may 
have any effect, as to their interest, that effect mil he favorable. 

For years the northern press has been loud and frequent in recommen- 
dations to the South to enter the field of enterprise, and manufacture her 
own staple ; and, by way of encouragement, the success of New England 
in the same branch of bvainess, with the enhanced cost of the raw material, 
has been held out as an example. No fault, to my knowledge, has ever 
been found with that course. During the time, however, the nkanufacturers 
have uttered no note of encouragement, keeping a continual studied silence 
when their business was prosperous, and only opening their lips to give ut^ 
{«rance to doleful complaints if occasionally a reverse occurred. Though 
myself a New England man, I am also an American, and claim brotherhood 
with the American people, as a whole. It gives me pleasure to witness the 
prosperity of New England ; but, as an American citizen, it gives me equal 
pleasure to witness the prosperity of the whole country. Hence, in what- 
ever has been written by me on the subject of manu&etures at the South, 
my object has been to promote the interest of that section of our common 
country, without the moat remote wish to injure that of any other. Busi- 
ness has never been sought by me there, nor ever will be. The pamph- 
let, of which the abridgment appeared in " Hunfs Merchants^ Magazine for 
Hfwiember, 1849," was written by the especial request of southern men, and 
the abridgment was made also by request The southern people wished for 
information on the subject of cotton manufitctures, in order to know whether 
it was, or was not, prudent for them to engage in the business. They ap- 
plied to me to impart that information. "Rie call was, after a time, respond- 
ed to by me, and, aa in duty bound, I gave them facts in an honest and truth- 
ful manner — facts that I have fully substantiated— -and to establish which, 
on the basis of future operations, also, I hold myself pledged and bound to 
do. I have uot only the ability but the means to do it. Fully aware of 
the reluctance of northern manufacturers to have the details and results of 
their operations exposed, and wishing neither to excite their animosity, to 
alarm their cupidity, nor to injure their interests, I carefully abstained from 
all interference with their concerns, and merely stated the general results 
of the buaness in New England, and wliat could be done, and had been 
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